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A Key  to  the  Braille  Alphabet  and  Musical  Notation. 


The  Pocket  Writing-frame  issued  by  the  Association  consists 
of  two  slips  of  brass  joined  together  at  the  left  hand  side  by 
a stud,  and  opening  like  a pocket  comb.  They  are  locked  by  a 
stud  and  stud  hole  at  the  opposite  end.  The  upper  piece  is  called 
the  guide,  the  lower  the  bed.  The  guide  is  pierced  with  two 
rows  of  oblong  holes,  whose  horizontal  diameter  is  -^ths  of  an 
inch,  the  vertical  being  T3oths  of  an  inch;  corresponding  to  each 
aperture  of  the  guide  are  six  pits  in  the  bed  which  when  the  two 
are  locked,  correspond  exactly  to  the  openings  in  the  guide, 
these  pits  are  arranged  in  3 pairs.  The  style  is  a rounded  steel 
point  let  into  a wooden  handle.  When  the  frame  is  to  be  used, 
the  paper  is  inserted  between  the  guide  and  the  bed ; and  the 
style,  directed  by  the  opening  in  the  guide,  carries  little  pro- 
minences of  paper  before  it  into  the  pits  of  the  bed,  which 
on  reversing  the  paper,  appear  tangible  dots.  Writing 
takes  place  from  right  to  left,  and  as  the  paper  is  turned  over 
to  be  read,  reading  is  effected  from  left  to  right;  but  this 
reversal  presents  no  difficulty  as  soon  as  the  learner 
thoroughly  understands  that  whether  reading  or  writing  he 
is  going  forwards.  It  is  so  important  that  this  should  be 
always  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  advisable  never  to  allow  the 
pupil  to  use  the  words  “ right  and  left,”  when  describing  the 
letters  ; but  to  substitute  for  them  “front  and  back.”  When  two 
lines  have  been  written  the  guide  is  slightly  raised,  and  the 
paper  pushed  up  until  the  lower  dots  of  the  second  line  are  felt 
just  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  frame,  two  other  lines  are  now- 
written,  when  the  same  operation  is  repeated. 

The  French  alphabet  consists  of  four  lines  of  ten  letters 
each,  giving  40  letters,  of  which  however  only  26  are  used  in 
English,  the  others,  along  with  the  remaining  23  signs,  are  used 
for  punctuation,  musical  notes,  contractions,  &c.  The  following 
is  a description  of  the  letters  and  signs  contained  in  the  pocket 
alphabet  issued  by  the  Association,  which  is  only  an  abridgement 
for  the  use  of  English  readers  of  the  full  alphabet  of  63  signs. 
(This  description  should  be  adhered  to  in  teaching,  remember- 
ing that  both  in  reading  and  writing  “ back  ” is  in  the  direction 
of  the  starting  point,  “ front  ” in  that  of  the  point  to  which  we 
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are  going-)  Thus  A is  a back  upper  dot.  B — back  upper,  back 
middle.  C — back  upper,  front  upper.  D — back  upper,  front 
upper,  front  middle.  E— back  upper,  front  middle.  F — front 
upper,  back  upper,  back  middle.  G — back  upper,  front  upper, 
front  middle,  back  middle ; H,  back  upper,  back  middle,  front 
middle.  I — front  upper,  back  middle.  J — front  upper,  front 
middle,  back  middle. 

These  ten  letters  should  be  thoroughly  learned  before  the 
pupil  proceeds  to  any  others. 

The  letters  in  the  second  line  are  formed  from  the  corres- 
ponding letters  in  the  first  by  adding  one  lower  back  dot. 

The  letters  in  the  third  line  are  formed  from  the  corres- 
ponding letters  in  the  first  by  adding  two  lower  dots. 

Those  of  the  fourth  line  similarly  by  adding  one  lower  front 
dot ; of  this  line  the  only  representative  in  the  English  alphabet 
is  W. 

Thus  K would  be  described;  “back  upper  dot  is  A,  add 
back  lower  for  K.”  “ Back  upper,  back  middle  is  B,  add  to 

these  back  lower  and  we  have  L,”  &c.  The  third  letter  of  the 
third  line  is  not  W but  X,  as  W only  exists  in  French  in  words 
of  foreign  origin ; and  for  many  reasons  it  is  desirable  to  adopt 
the  Braille  alphabet  without  change.  The  letters  of  the  third 
line  therefore  are  described  thus  “ back  upper  dot  is  A,  add  two 
lower  for  U” — “ back  upper,  back  middle  is  B,  add  two  lower  for 
V” — “back  upper,  front  upper  is  C,  add  two  lower  for  X.” — 
“ back  upper,  front  upper,  front  middle  is  D,  add  two  lower 
for  Y.” — “ back  upper,  front  middle  is  E,  add  two  lower  for  Z.” 

The  next  letter  in  the  Pocket  Alphabet  is  W,  whose  proper 
place  in  the  full  alphabet  is  the  last  in  the  fourth  line,  being 
derived  from  J ( • « ) by  the  addition  of  a lower  front  dot.  The 
next  character  consists  of  front  upper, front  middle,  and  two  lower 
dots  : this  is  the  prefix  for  numbers;  the  ten  letters  of  the  first 
line  when  preceded  by  this  sign  stand  for  the  nine  numbers  and 
the  cipher.  The  last  sign  consists  of  front  upper,  front  middle, 
and  back  lower  dots.  It  is  necessary  for  the  pupil  to  be  quite 
familiar  with  the  mode  of  formation  of  each  letter  from  the 
corresponding  one  of  the  first  line,  as  this  will  not  only  facilitate 
his  acquisition  of  the  ordinary  alphabet,  but  also  of  the  char- 
acters used  in  music. 

The  ten  letters  of  the  first  line,  when  written  in  the  middle 
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and  lower,  instead  of  the  upper  and  middle  holes  stand  for 
punctuation  signs.  Thus  a single  back  middle  dot — 

A (•)  stands  for > 

B (J)  in  the  middle  and  lower  holes  for  ; 

C (••)  in  the  middle  holes  for  : or  dash 

D (••)  for  

E (•.)  for  ? 

F (*•)  for  ! 

G (JJ)  commencement  and  close  of  parenthesis. 

H ( *#)  commencement,  and 

J (••)  close  of  quotation. 

I (*•)  in  the  middle  and  lower  holes  is  used  for  an  asterisk. 

One  back  lower  dot  is  an  apostrophe,  two  lower  dots  (••) 
are  a hyphen. 

The  rule  for  placing  punctuation  signs  is,  that  the  sign  must 
be  written  in  the  space  immediately  following  the  last  letter  of 
the  word  preceding  it,  and  a letter  space  must  be  left  between 
the  sign  and  the  next  word.  It  is  recommended  that  a letter 
space  should  be  left  before  the  note  of  interrogation,  as,  with- 
out this  precaution,  ambiguity  might  arise  in  writing  with 
contractions. 

The  sign  J is  used  to  indicate  the  end  of  a line  in  poetry. 

^The  total  number  of  combinations  of  which  6 dots  are  capa- 
ble is  63.  These  in  the  full  alphabet  are  arranged  in  7 lines. 
The  first  five  consist  of  ten  signs  each,  the  <5th  of  six,  and  the 
7th  of  seven.  The  first  line  is  the  key  to  the  first  five  lines,  the 
addition  of  one  lower  back  dot  to  each  letter  gives  the  second 
line,  of  two  lower  dots  gives  the  third,  of  a lower  front  dot 
gives  the  fourth  ; the  signs  of  the  fifth  line  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  first,  except  that  they  are  written  in  the  middle  and  lower 
holes.  In  the  sixth  line  the  four  first  characters  all  contain  a 
front  upper  and  back  lower  dot.  Their  difference  consists  in 
the  varying  combinations  of  the  other  dots.  The  fifth  sign  is 
a single  lower  back  dot  (apostrophe)  The  sixth  is  two  lower 
dots  (hyphen).  The  sig-ns  of  the  seventh  line  are  all  formed  of 
front  dots  exclusively. 

The  initial  letters  of  some  words  of  common  occurrence 
are  used  to  denote  these  words.  It  will  be  observed  that  there 
are  three  principal  groups  of  contractions;  the  five  last  signs 
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of  the  third  line  standing  for  five  word  signs ; the  first 
five  signs  of  the  fourth  line  standing  for  aspirates,  and 
the  four  next,  with  the  first  of  the  sixth  line,  for  double 
letters,  in  alphabetical  order.  The  characters  of  the  third 
line  signifying  word  signs,  represent  the  group  of  letters  for 
which  each  stands,  whether  occurring  alone,  or  in  combination 

with  other  letters,  as  part  of  a word.  Thus  stands  for  the 

®0 

0 ®S  is  the- y (they).  ®*  ®*  is  the- m (them).  Again, 

00  M 60  0 

2*  is  and,  * is  st — * st-and  (stand)  &c.  The  second 

00  * 0 0a 

of  the  sixth  line  represents-z>zg\  The  C,  E,  and  I of  the  fifth  line 
represent  con — en  and  in  respectively.  The  signs  of  the  seventh 
line  are  merely  used  as  prefixes ; the  three  first  preceding  a 
letter  show  that  this  is  the  initial  letter  of  the  contraction,  the 
four  last  signs  show  that  the  letter  following  is  the  terminal 
letter  of  the  contraction.  For  printed  books,  and  for  most 
writing,  a very  sparing  use  is  recommended  of  this  seventh 
line ; the  contractions  being  at  present  limited  to  the  following 
E,  G,  L,  N,  S,  and  T when  preceded  by  a middle  front  dot. 
These  stand  for  the  terminations  — ence—ong — fill — tion — ness 
and  merit  respectively.  E and  S preceded  by  the  fourth  sign  of 
the  seventh  line  stands  for  ance,  and  less  respectively, 

The  use  of  the  above-mentioned  contractions  effects  a 
saving  of  from  a fourth  to  a fifth  in  space,  and  considerably 
more  in  the  time  employed  for  reading  and  writing,  and  as  the 
signs  represent  definite  groups  of  letters  the  Blind  g-ain  by  their 
employment  most  of  the  advantages  of  short-hand  without  the 
loss  of  correct  spelling,  which  is  the  main  objection  to  all 
existing  systems  of  short-hand.  The  contractions  g'iven  in  this 
Key  must  be  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  suggestions  than 
of  absolute  definite  conclusions.  They  have  been  carefully 
considered  and  tested,  but  their  more  extensive  use  may  lead 
to  improvements,  as  they  do  not  stand  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  ordinary  Braille  alphabet,  which  has  in  its  favor  the  accu- 
mulated experience  of  the  blind  of  almost  every  civilized 
country. 
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BRAILLE  MUSICAL  NOTATION. 


The  seven  last  letters  of  each  row  in  the  ordinary  Braille 
alphabet  represent  the  seven  musical  notes,  those  of  the  first 
row  being-  these  notes  as  quavers,  those  of  the  second  as  minims, 
those  of  the  third  as  semibreves,  those  of  the  fourth  as  crotchets. 
The  sign  for  semibreve  stands  also  for  semiquaver,  that  for 
minim  for  demi-semiquaver ; the  crotchet  sign  similarly  stands 
for  the  eighth,  and  the  quaver  sign  for  the  sixteenth  part 
of  the  quaver.  Allowing  the  same  sign  to  stand  thus  for  notes 
of  different  duration  can  never  lead  to  ambiguity  if  the  reader 
has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  music;  for  a single  semi- 
quaver without  rests,  or  sixteen  semibreves  in  the  same  bar 
cannot  occur,  and  so  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  quaver. 

It  will  assist  in  remembering  some  of  the  musical  signs  to 
refer  to  the  full  Braille  alphabet,0  and  to  remember  that 
in  the  musical  alphabet  the  five  first  lines  consist  of  seven 
instead  of  ten  signs ; we  will  now  see  what  is  done  with  the 
three  omitted  signs  of  each  line.  The  first  two  signs  of  the  first 
two  rows  are  used  for  fingering  signs.  The  third  of  the  first 
row  is  a slur ; the  third  of  the  second  line  is  the  semibreve  rest. 
The  three  first  signs  of  the  third  row  stand  for  the  three  re- 
maining rests.  The  three  first  of  the  fourth  row  for  natural, 
flat  and  sharp. 


* The  full  Braille  alphabet  referred  to  is  an  embossed  sheet  published  by  the 
Association,  and  as  none  but  the  blind  are  likely  to  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  Braille  music,  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  insert  it  here. 


BRAILLE  MUSICAL  ALPHABET 


tf'-f  9*  'L,  • 


Octave  Signs 
(front  dots.) 

Fingering  Signs 
(back  dots.) 

Rests 

and  Accidentals. 


Intervals. 


DO 

RE 

MI 

FA 

SOL 

LA 

SI 

• 0 

• 

• • 

0 0 

9 

0 

9 

• 

9 

• 

• 9 

0 0 

0 

9 0 

• • 

• 

• • 

0 9 

0 

0 

0 

• 

• 

• 

0 9 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

• 

0 

• 

9 

0 

0 

0 

• • 

• 

• • 

9 0 

0 

0 

• 

• 

• 

• 

9 9 

9 9 

0 

0 • 

• • 

• 

• • 

9 9 

9 

9 

9 

• 

• 

• 

0 0 

9 0 

0 

0 0 

• 

• 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

• 

• 

• 

0 

• 

• 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

T 

2 

3 

4 

5 

/'-N 

In  accord 
with. 

• 

• 

• 

0 

0 0 

0 

• 

9 

0 

• 

0 

0 

--- 

W 

u 

b 

• • 

• 

• 

0 0 

9 

0 

0 0 

• 

0 

• 

• • 

• • 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5 th 

6 th 

7th 

43 

-t-J 

00 

• 

• 

• 

• 

0 

0 

9 0 

• 

• • 

• • 

0 

0 9 

9 0 

Short 

Double 

r* 

Note. 

Shake. 

Repeat. 

Staccato. 

Dot. 

Dot. 

• • 

• 

• • 

0 9 

0 

9 

• 

• 

• 

9 9 

0 0 

0 

0 

Double 

D.C. 

S7\ 

I 

F. 

Bar. 

• 0 

• 

0 0 

9 

0 0 

0 00 

• 

9 

• 

0 0 

0 

9 

• • 

• 

• 

0 9 

0 

Cres. 

Treble. 

Bass. 

• ••  • 

09  99 

90 

90 

0* 

0 

00 

• 

9 9 

9 

0 0 

0 
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1 he  three  first  signs  of  the  sixth  row  stand  for  signs  of 
second,  third  and  fourth  respectively.  If  the  musical  alphabet 
is  compared  with  the  full  alphabet,  it  will  be  easy  to  make  out 
the  relative  position  of  the  other  signs. 


We  have  already  fixed  the  duration  of  a note  and 
its  position  in  the  octave.  The  particular  octave  on  the 
piano  in  which  the  note  occurs  is  marked  by  the  appro- 
priate octave  sign  written  in  front  of  the  letter-space,  and 
consequently  immediately  preceding  the  note  to  which  it 
refers  (the  seventh  line  of  the  full  Braille  alphabet  is  used 


for  the  octave  signs). 


Thus  * *§ 

•• 


stands  for  Do  semibreve  in 


the  2nd  bass  octave ; o ® for  Do  semibreve  in  the  4th 

octave,  i.e.  middle  C.  &c.  It  is  not  necessary  to  precede  every 
note  by  its  proper  octave  sign.  This  is  always  omitted,  where 
such  omission  does  not  cause  ambiguity.  The  rule  is  that  in  a 
succession  of  notes,  the  first  is  preceded  by  its  proper  octave  sign. 
As  long  as  the  octave  does  not  change,  the  octave  sign  need  not 
be  repeated,  unless  two  notes  immediately  following  each  other 
are  separated  by  an  interval  of  a sixth  or  seve?ith,  in  which 
case  the  octave  sign  must  be  repeated.  When  the  octave 
is  changed  the  octave  sign  proper  to  the  second  note  must 
be  inserted  in  all  cases,  except  when  the  interval  between 
it  and  the  preceding  note  is  a second  or  a third.  The  reason 
for  these  exceptions  is  simply  this  — that,  as  in  a succession 
of  notes,  seconds  and  thirds  are  much  more  common  than 
sixths  or  sevenths,  space  is  saved  by  marking  only  the  more 
unusual  interval. 


Chords.  In  writing"  chords  the  fundamental  note  only  is  written, 

while  the  other  members  of  the  chord  are  indicated  by  their 
intervals  from  the  written  note.  This  mode  of  writing  is 
necessary,  because  as  no  staff  of  five  lines  is  used,  if  the  notes  of 
a chord  were  written  consecutively,  they  would  be  liable  to  be 
taken  for  consecutive  notes.  In  the  Treble  the  highest  note  only 
is  written,  and  the  lower  ones  marked  by  the  interval,  which 
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separates  them  from  the  written  note.  In  the  Bass,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lower  note  is  that  which  is  written,  and  the 
upper  ones  are  marked  by  their  proper  intervals.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  in  the  Bass  the  lowest  note  is  that  which  is  most 
important,  whereas  in  the  Treble  the  tipper  note  is  the  most 
important  as  giving  the  tune. 


Notes  in  chords  marked  by  their  intervals  need  not  be 
preceded  by  their  octave  signs,  even  when  the  octave 
changes,  unless  the  interval  is  more  than  an  octave,  in  which 
case  this  is  indicated  by  reckoning  the  interval  from  the 
octave  and  preceding  the  sign  of  this  by  the  signature 
of  the  octave  in  which  the  note  is  placed ; thus  (in  the  treble) 
Do  in  the  fifth  octave  played  along  with  the  La  in  the  third 
would  be  indicated  by  writing  Do  in  the  fifth  octave  followed 
by  sign  of  third  octave,  and  sign  of  third,  giving  an  interval  of 

a tenth  *****  If  the  chord  consists  of  more  than 

e ••  • •• 

two  members  the  proper  octave  sign  may  be  omitted ; thus  Do  in 
the  fifth  octave  with  its  third,  octave  and  tenth,  would  be  written 

thus,  **  * * Here  the  octave  interval 

• •»  *•  r©  *a 

of  Do  in  the  fifth  is  Do  in  the  fourth  and  an  interval  of  a 
third  below  this  cannot  be  anything  but  the  tenth  from  the 
written  note. 

When  in  a chord  the  notes  are  of  unequal  duration  it  must 
be  written  in  parts,  and  between  the  two  parts  is  placed  the  sign, 

“in  accord  with”  If  e.  g.,  in  a bar  consisting  of  two 

minims,  two  crotchets  are  to  be  played  with  the  first  minim, 

this  would  be  written  thus — the  two  minims  followed  by  * 

• 

the  two  crotchets  and  minim  rest.  This  will  be  better  seen  by 
the  following  example  in  which  such  a bar  is  written  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  in  its  Braille  equivalent. 

[ k 


_o. 


1“! 


©H 
t~ oP 


• • 


•9  • ••  •• 


••  • 


• •• 


IO 


Signature 
of  Clef. 


Here  the  minim  rest  in  the  second  part  serves  to  show  that  no 
passing-  notes  are  played  with  the  second  minim  chord,  while 
the  two  crotchets  are  played  as  passing-  notes  with  the  first  minim 
chord.  This  mode  of  writing  is,  like  everything  else  in  the 
Braille  system  of  music,  strictly  logical,  as  the  two  parts  in 
accord  with  each  other  must  be  of  the  same  duration,  and  if  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  notes  themselves  the  necessary  rests 
must  be  introduced. 

A single  back  upper  dot  is  used  to  indicate  that  the 
characters  which  follow  it  are  not  musical  notes,  but  ordinary 
letters ; thus,  if  in  a piece  of  music  forte  has  to  be  written 
it  would  be  • 2 • , the  • indicates  that  * * stands  for  the 
letter  and  not  for  Mi  quaver. 

The  octave  signs  immediately  following  a note  stand  for 
fingering  signs.  That  for  the  fifth  finger,  when  unaccompanied 
by  a note,  indicates  triplets. 

The  Treble  part  is  preceded  by  the  letters  M.  D. 
standing  for  main  droite,  or  right  hand ; the  Bass  commences 
with  the  signature  M.  G.  5J^,  for  main  gauche , or  left 

hand.  The  part  marked  “M.  D.”  shows  that  it  is  to  be  played 
with  the  right  hand,  consequently  read  with  the  left ; that 
marked  “M.  G.”  is  to  be  played  with  the  left  hand, consequently 
read  with  the  right. 

The  usual  way  of  writing  the  Bass  and  Treble  parts  of  any 
piece  of  music  is  first  to  write  a succession  of  bars  in  the  Treble 
marked  “ M.  D.,”  followed  by  the  same  number  of  bars  in  the 
Bass  marked  “ M.  G.” 

For  teaching,  the  Bass  and  Treble  are  sometimes  written 
above  each  other  ; but  this  is  only  to  give  the  pupil  an  idea  of 
the  relation  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  is  not  used  in 
actual  practice. 

Each  bar  is  written  like  a word,  the  signs  for  the  notes  and 
other  signs  taking  the  place  of  the  common  letters.  The  bar- 
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space  is  indicated  by  leaving-  a blank  space.  If  the  bar  is  not 
finished  in  one  line,  but  continues  on  the  next,  a hyphen  is  used, 
which  in  music  is  a front  middle  dot. 

The  double  sign  for  Triplets  preceding  a piece,  indicates 
that  all  the  notes  are  triplets,  and  their  cessation  is  indicated  by 
preceding  the  last  bar  by  a single  sign  of  triplet.  Similarly, 
two  octave  signs  following  one  another  mean  that  all  the  notes 
are  to  be  played  with  their  octaves,  until  their  cessation  is  in- 
dicated by  marking  the  octave  interval  with  the  last  note. 

Similarly,  in  the  middle  and  lower  holes  preceding 

a piece  indicate  that  all  the  notes  are  to  be  played  as  short 
notes,  until  their  cessation  is  marked  by  preceding  the  last  note 
of  the  series  with  a single  mm 

JJ  In  the  middle  and  lower  holes  indicates  that  the 
time  or  the  bar  is  to  be  repeated. 

If  a note  is  followed  by  ••  in  the  lower  holes,  this  means 
that  the  same  succession  of  notes  is  to  be  played  as  that  in  the 
last  time  or  measure. 

* Followed  by  a number  means  that  the  same  progression 

of  notes  is  to  be  repeated  for  as  many  bars  as  are  indicated  by 
the  number. 

Two  numbers  succeeding  each  other  mean  that  the  per- 
former has  to  go  back  as  many  bars  as  are  indicated  by  the 
first  number,  and  to  play  as  many  as  are  indicated  by  the 
second. 

Whenever  the  bar  is  composed  of  semiquavers,  either  by 
themselves,  or  in  accord  with  other  notes,  the  first  note  only  of 
each  time  is  written  as  a semiquaver,  the  others,  for  simplicity’s 
sake,  being  written  as  quavers. 

“ Substitutions  ” — This  is  used  where  the  notes  are  all  of 
equal  value,  which  is  not  greater  than  a crochet,  and  where 
there  is  a very  frequent  change  of  octave.  In  such  cases  the 

sign  of  **  is  used,  preceded  by  a sign  of  octave  and  followed 
by  a similar  sign.  The  sign  of  octave  preceding  indicates  the 
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octave  from  which  the  substitution  starts ; the  sign  following 
indicates  the  length  of  the  notes  (which  are  all  equal). 

* **  * Thus  means  that  the  notes  are  crotchets,  and  that 

the  “substitution”  begins  on  the  first  octave,  (lowest  in  the 
Bass);  that  is,  all  notes  in  the  first  octave  are  marked  as  quavers, 
the  second  as  minims,  in  the  third  as  semibreves,  in  the  fourth 
as  crotchets. 


• • Means  that  the  “substitution”  commences  the  third 

• • • 

octave  and  that  all  the  notes  are  semiquavers.  Those  in  the 
third  octave  are  written  as  quavers;  in  the  fourth  as  minims;  in 
the  fifth  as  semibreves  ; in  the  sixth  as  crotchets  ; and  so  with 
“substitutions”  beginning  on  the  other  octaves.  Substitutions 
of  course  cannot  be  used  beyond  the  fourth  octave,  as  when 
commencing  on  this  they  reach  into  the  seventh. 

This  and  its  Braille  equivalent 
below  mean  that  the  first  semi- 
breve stands  for  eight  quavers, the 
second  for  sixteen  semiquavers, &c. 


-C2. 


-Q_ 


-O. 


-O. 


•4 


• • 
* O 


* 

• • 


o 


These  explanations  can  only  be  considered  as  an  attempt  to 
give  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Braille  musical 
notation  and  to  assist  in  forming  an  idea  of  this,  the  most  perfect 
and  universal  musical  notation  used  by  the  blind.  To  acquire 
a really  accurate  knowledge  of  it,  oral  teaching  with  embossed 
exercises  is  almost  indispensable. 


The  following  appliances  and  books  may  be  had  of  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  or  at  the  Office  of  the  “ Indigent  Blind  Visiting- 
Society,”  27,  Red  Lion  Square;  and  from  Mr.  War.  Martin, 
Blind  Asylum,  Nicolson  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Pocket  frame  and  style  for  writing  Braille  \/~ 

Cases  for  transmitting  embossed  matter  per  doz...  1/- 

On  “The  EducationA  Employment  of  theBlind.”  ByDr.Armitage.  2/6 

A Key  to  the  Braille  Alphabet  and  Musical  Notation  2d. 

Books  embossed  in  Braille  type. 

“ Hymns  for  Advent” -“John  Gilpin”-“Anecdotes  of  Dogs.”  each.  6d. 

“ Village  Blacksmith  and  Psalm  of  Life” 3d. 


Other  books,  and  larger  frames  are  in  course  of  preparation. 


